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A HUNTING TAPESTRY 

IT is not often that Gothic hunting 
tapestries of large size come on the 
market, and the very decorative speci- 
men purchased by the Museum last 
spring and now placed on exhibition for 
the first time is a valuable addition to 
the early examples of tapestry-making 
owned in the city. It measures twenty- 
two feet long by about ten feet high, and 
represents a single party of eighteen men — 
gentlemen and huntsmen — both mounted 
and on foot, most of whom are engaged, 
together with a pack of hounds, in the 
pursuit of three deer which have taken to a 
winding stream filling the middle and upper 
part of the background. In the center of 
the lower portion of the tapestry, a young 
prince or nobleman for whose benefit the 
hunt is apparently conducted rides on a 
pawing horse, followed by an attendant in 
striped Oriental coat and turban, carrying 
a spear. The immediate foreground, as 
in so many specimens of tapestry, is filled 
with flowering plants, which here, however, 
bear a different character from those found 
in most work of the period. Among the 
plantains, wild pinks, and daisies runs a 
small dog, while two conies or rabbits play 
undisturbed by the press of the hunt. The 
treatment of foliage throughout, particu- 
larly in the line of trees which fill the back- 
ground, is of a highly ornamental character, 
and the use of simple, broken masses in 
soft colors could not have been more happily 
exemplified. 

From the technique of the weaving and 
the style of the costumes, the tapestry would 
appear to be French or Franco-Flemish and 
to date from about the year 1 500, although 
in general disposition of the figures and 
effective sense of pattern it resembles more 
closely the so-called Burgundian hangings 
of the fifteenth century than the increas- 
ingly sophisticated productions made in 
Flanders under the first influence of the 
Renaissance. The general consensus of 
opinion is that the tapestry was woven at 
Courtrai, although its various unusual 
characteristics and the omission of all wea- 
vers' marks, which were not used until 1 528, 
make it difficult to place with certainty. 



In subject and general treatment it sug- 
gests the famous and somewhat earlier 
tapestries from Hardwicke Hall in Derby- 
shire, now lent to the South Kensington 
Museum; and although simpler and more 
na'ive in drawing and conception than those 
remarkable hangings, it can be compared 
with them in ornamental quality as well as 
in size. The absence of feminine figures 
from the design makes it at once more 
masculine and less courtly than the Hard- 
wicke series, which is full of all the ele- 
gances of the great world in late Gothic 
times; but the commentary offered in the 
Museum specimen on the hunting and 
sporting equipment of the period is equally 
valuable and certainly more rare. 

The weaving is bold and not more than 
twenty or thirty colors of wool are used, 
which, contrasted with the fourteen thous- 
and the Gobelin worker today feels necess- 
ary, would seem to offer the weaver but 
slight opportunity for variety, yet the ar- 
tistic quality of the tapestry has profited 
because of this simplicity of means and few 
other specimens excel it in interest of color 
or effectiveness of design. The tapestry 
has suffered somewhat from age and was 
probably a little longer at each end, but 
it has escaped the chief disaster threatening 
works of art— complete rejuvenation at the 
hands of the modern restorer — so that it 
retains a charm of texture and purity of 
color rarely met with and impossible to 
find in restored specimens. 

It was long in private possession in Ger- 
many, but aside from that its history 
cannot be traced, as is generally the case 
with objects of its class and age. It is one 
of the largest tapestries of the period owned 
in America, and in interest and rarity 
compares with the somewhat earlier series 
called the Baillee des Roses, and the slightly 
larger hanging, illustrating the Siege of 
Jerusalem — pieces which have previously 
been the chief ornaments of the Museum 
tapestry collection. 

The new tapestry is now hung on the 
west wall of the large gallery of textiles and 
tapestries, D6, where it replaces the two 
early specimens lent to the Museum through 
the summer by Mr. George Blumenthal. 
R. A. P. and D. F. 
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HUNTING TAPESTRY, GOTHIC (DETAIL) 
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